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The Multiplication of “Isms” 


UR nation is in the process of being infected 

with a new rash of “isms.” To be sure, we have 
known about “communism” for a long time, and 
we have had many earnest pleas over the years 
for “Americanism,” of either the 100% variety, or 
the 200% giant economy size. These two “isms” 
are always put at extreme ends of the pole, and we 
all know that we are supposed to be “against” com- 
munism which is Bad, and “for” Americanism 
which is Good. And it is an index of the intellectual 
bankruptcy of our situation that the loudest propo- 
nents of each are liable to be the most blatantly ig- 
norant, when it comes to defining with any precision 
what their terms mean. 

But more recently a new sort of “ism” has been 
appearing on the scene. This new “ism” is invented 
by the simple expedient of taking the name of some 
individual prominent in public life, who has become 
associated with a position we either like or dislike, 
and adding ‘‘-ism” as a suffix to his name. Whether 
we like or dislike the position is usually conveyed 
by the tone of the voice in which we utter the word. 
The word as printed may appear to be quite neutral. 

Thus to some people “Trumanism” will indicate 
an attitude of international concern, an attempt to 
help underdeveloped countries, and a resolute will- 
ingness to stand up against communism by force 
of arms, while to others it will be the symbol for 
twenty years of treason, of softheadedness toward 
the “red menace,” and will be dismissed by shocked 
references to apparently reprehensible all-night 
poker games. 

The most famous “ism” of our day is certainly 
“McCarthyism,” but here again the definitions are 
a dime a dozen. Is it “the fight for America,” as 
McCarthy himself says? Is it a movement around 
which “men of good will and stern morality can 
close ranks,” as Messrs. Buckley and Bozell would 
argue? Or is it a repudiation of fair procedures in 
investigations, denying of rights to people who dis- 
agree with the “ism” itself, coupled with guilt-by- 
association techniques, as a good many million 
Americans seem finally to have decided ? 


The ’54 campaign made another “ism” into a 
common word around the house, even though this 
particular “ism” almost lodged itself into our na- 
tional vocabulary in ‘52. This, of course, is 
“Nixonism.” And once again, a label has been cre- 
ated which is extemely difficult to use helpfully. It 
all depends on who is talking and who is listening. 
doth during and since the campaign, the Democratic 
National Committee has done its best (with consid- 
erable help from some of Mr. Nixon's extreme state- 
ments, it must be added) to paint ‘““Nixonism” as a 
kind of attitude in which the picture of an earnest St. 
George slaying dragons by the breath of his mouth 
must really be understood as a picture in which the 
real dragon is encased precisely inside the suit of 
shining armor. Thus “Nixonism” is (politely) 
“white-collar McCarthyism” or (less politely) 
“house-broken McCarthyism.” But you will not get 
these interpretations from the Republicans, or from 
millions of American television owners who see in 
Mr. Nixon all that is best and finest in the American 
dream of high ideals coupled with high office and 
high moral fervor. 

So one could go on. Were it not for difficulties 
of vowel location and pronunciation, we would al- 
most certainly have “TVAism,” ‘“Veldeism,” and 
“DeSapioism.” In actual point of fact, many news- 
papers, from The New York Times on down, have 
in recent months been acquainting us with the virtue 
or vice of ‘““Knowlandism.” Is it a virtue or a vice? 
It all depends on who’s talking, and where you are 
sitting, and (probably) on whether you are a Re- 
publican or a Democrat. 

From the standpoint of Christianity’s concern 
with political responsibility, what does this kind of 
portent tell us about the status and health of our 
nation? It tells us a number of rather disturbing 
things. For one thing, every “ism” tends to become 
devoid of real content, and to be no more than an 
inflammatory and emotionally charged word. Public 
discussion then centers around passionate loyalty 
to, or passionate dislike of, the particular “ism” 
(never defined in terms acceptable to both sides of 








the discussion) and the man who has inspired it. 
If “Nixonism” seems irresponsible to the Demo- 
crats, it may also be true that the Democrats are 
being irresponsible in talking so much about “Nixon- 
ism.” The same goes, mutatis mutandis, for the use 
of “Trumanism” in public discussion. Little is ac- 
complished in exchanges on these levels, except a 
deepening of cleavage on strictly party and emo- 
tional levels. 

Another danger is found in the fact that creativity 
in public discussion is stifled by the “ism” approach. 
The proponent of a point of view for discussion, 
Senator Knowland, let us say, is wrapped up as an 
“ism” so soon that the merits or demerits of his 
case get lost in the shuffle of political name-calling, 
and the discusssion is deflected from one of issues 
to one of personalities. 

Thirdly, when someone else in public life attempts 
to enter responsibly into the arena of discussion, 
he immediately finds himself tagged as pro- or anti- 
the “ism” which is being debated. He is immediately 
put into a niche. There must not be a real “third 
way.” That would make things too difficult. It must 
be either one or the other. Thus the complexities 
of issues are lost, and the great attempt to reduce 
all discussion to two points of view, @ la Facts 
Forum, one Good and the other Bad, becomes more 
and more successful and more and more disastrous. 

Perhaps from the point of view of Christian faith 
this last danger is the greatest of all, for by it a 
gross over-simplification of man’s situation in his- 
tory is perpetrated. The Christian is certainly called 
upon to witness to the fact that good and bad are 
involved on almost every level of political choice, 
and that political issues never resolve themselves in 
any neat and tidy way between sheer virtue and 
sheer vice. The Christian certainly has a particular 
charge laid upon him to see that that much-abused 
word “responsibility” is given a chance to realize 
itself in political debate. And this is scarcely pos- 
sible if the current types of “isms” are to be allowed 
to become the common coinage of political inter- 
change. For if they do, then the coinage will become 
so debased as to be worthless. R. M. B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

There is an extraordinary ambiguity at the heart 
of our Formosa policy. On the one hand commenta- 
tors, who seem to know, say that the willingness to 
negotiate the “cease fire” is really a signal to Com- 
munist China that we no longer intend to give sup- 
port to the Nationalists in any effort they may make 
to return to the mainland and that, given assurances 
that the Communists will not attack Formosa, they 
can take the offshore islands. On the other hand the 





public emphasis is upon our intention not only to ce- 
fend Formosa against actual attack but also to act 
preventively against any apparent preparations to at- 
tack Formosa. This intention may involve not only, 
in some eventualities, the defense of the offshore 
islands such as Quemoy but also the possibility of 
an attack by us upon the mainland if we become con- 
vinced that the Communists are making preparations 
there to invade Formosa. 

This total policy could be a good policy if we were 
to make sure that the Communists understand the 
implications of the first part of it. The difficulty is 
that this represents a reversal of so many things that 
have been said for years by our spokesmen that the 
Communists cannot be expected to believe that we 
mean these things which are even now only implied. 
Whether there is to be war or peace may depend up- 
on our real intentions being understood by the Com- 
munists. Arthur Krock, who supports the adminis- 
tration, says: “The Chinese Reds may actually believe 
that the real objective of the United States is con- 
quest of the mainland.” Suppose that there is a 
twenty-five percent chance that they do believe that, 
what a terrible risk we are taking now. We cannot 
expect the Chinese Communists to regard possession 
of these offshore islands by a bitterly hostile foe as 
anything but a serious threat to their security. Why 
would it not be natural for them to build up large 
military forces in this area when they see that the 
United States is greatly increasing its military and 
naval strength near their shore? What is there to 
prevent our representatives from interpreting the 
Chinese preparations as aimed at Formosa, even if 
this is not the case? If they do so, then we may find 
ourselves involved in a preventive attack on the coast 
of China. President Eisenhower’s statement to the 
Senate that he will himself make the decisions in this 
situation is reassuring because he is obviously ex- 
tremely careful and intent on preventing war. And 
yet something might go wrong as a result of Chinese 
miscalculation of our intentions. 

These comments do not mean that we oppose the 
Congressional resolution concerning the defense of 
Formosa. Congress was right in passing it, but it 
represents only half of a policy and the other half 
should be the effort on the part of our government 
to communicate to the Chinese Communists that we 
renounce any effort to overthrow their regime 
through the use of the military force of the Na- 
tionalists. Since that is implicit in our policy, it 
should be made explicit at once together with our 
commitment to defend Formosa. 

This danger of misunderstanding on the part of 
the Chinese Communists is one indication of the 
danger of isolating the effective rulers of half a bil- 
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lion people. However much we may disapprove of 
this regime and however much we may hope for its 
overthrow or transformation by forces from within, 
it would be far better for the world if they were now 
in the United Nations and if their representatives 
were able to get first hand impressions of our coun- 
try and of its intentions. This would, of course, 
guarantee nothing but it would be far better than 
the present situation which is based upon a quite 
remarkable refusal on the part of our nation to 
recognize that a reality which it disapproves does 
actually exist. 


We are glad to introduce a new feature, the col- 
umn “St. Hereticus,” which will appear usually once 
a month written by Hereticus, Jr. It will provide a 
somewhat different kind of commentary on trends 
and events in the Church and the world. The editors 
are not revealing the indentity of the author but they 
know him well and have great confidence in his per- 
ceptiveness, in his religious insight and in his capac- 
ity to make humor and sometimes irony serve the 
cause of truth. With this too solemn statement we 


introduce him to our readers. 
J.C.B. 


Spiritual I[solationism* 


HUGHELLE E. W. FOSBROKE 


“Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no case enter 
the kingdom of Heaven.” (St. Matthew 5:20.) 


OW it must have startled those who heard Jesus 
say that, for as we know the scribes and 
Pharisees were the really respectable people of that 
day, regarded generally as the pillars of society be- 
cause they were so careful about strict obedience to 
all the requirements of the law. They were really 
in earnest about this. The all-important thing was 
to do what was right in the sight of God and the 
best way to be sure of that was to obey the law 
which God had given them for their guidance—a 
law which told them just what they ought to do in 
practically all of the circumstances of daily living. 
Of course, human nature being what it is, some 
of them took advantage of this same law and used 
it for their own ends and, while pretending to be 
scrupulous in their conduct, in reality were finding 
ways of satisfying their own, private, greedy de- 
sires; but most of them were what would usually 
be thought of as genuinely good people. It was not 
merely their reputation that was at stake. They 
looked on beyond that. They were honestly con- 
cerned about righteousness which would assure them 
a place in the good life to come that was called the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
3ut Jesus said that the kind of righteousness on 
which they prided themselves was just not enough. 
He accepted for the moment their way of thinking 
to point out where they were hopelessly wrong. If, 
he says in effect, people are going to measure goo/l- 
ness by the number of laws they obey as if it were 
a question of how much righteousness is needed to 
get into heaven, I can tell you that it will take a 
great deal more righteousness than even the most 
scrupulous can acquire, no matter how careful they 


* Preached in New York Cathedral, December 5, 1954. 


are about obeying every possible precept. It was 
a challenging way of making it clear that in think- 
ing of righteousness as a kind of property—some- 
thing that a man could own and measure its quan- 
tity—these proud people were sadly mistaken in 
their total attitude towards life and its meaning. 

Of course there are not many scribes and Phari- 
sees in these days. There is all too little of that 
moral earnestness, that tremendous concern with 
questions of right and wrong which was the better 
side of these religious leaders of the time of Jesus. 
What we have largely kept, however, is their way 
of thinking about life and what kind of people we 
are. At our best moments we do try to be honest 
about ourselves. There are, we are quite ready to 
admit, many things that we have done, and are in 
the habit of doing, that we know are not right. 
There is, for example, the little insincerity (we don’t 
like to call it a lie) that comes almost instinctively 
to our lips whenever the truth would seem likely 
to have unpleasant consequences. There is the sud- 
den burst of anger when someone says or does the 
thing we dislike. There is every now and then the 
ready satisfaction of our own desire without regard 
to the grievous hurt it may do to others. 

But over against these regrettable happenings we 
set the undoubted fact that as a general thing we 
conduct ourselves as decent, well-behaved members 
of the community. We are honest in meeting our 
obligations. For the most part we are kind and 
thoughtful in family life. Often we are generous 
in our response to those who need our help. Thus 
we engage in a kind of moral bookkeeping and on 
the whole we find that there is a satisfactory balance 
in our favor. And if we do think of that Day of 
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Judgment of which the Advent season speaks, a 
day that is to come to every one of us when this life 
is over and the record is complete, we hope that, 
so to speak, God will decide that the good that we 
have done outweighs the bad so that he may be able 
to give us some part in the life to come. 

In all this we are very much like the scribes and 
Pharisees, sadly failing to take account of that inner 
life of ours which in the mind of Jesus is the all- 
important factor. The really significant question to 
be answered as life passes its unceasing judgment 
upon us is “What kind of person am I becoming ?” 
as the inevitable process of growth or decay goes 
on. What we say and do is indeed of momentous 
importance as it becomes part of a record; but it is 
not a record written in a book but a record im- 
printed in our own being, the indelible record of the 
kind of self that we are getting to be as in thought 
and word and deed we make our own distinctive 
response to the varied demands and opportunities 
with which life is confronting us. By the attitude 
that we take in our day by day behaviour we are 
shaping the total bent of our being, the kind of 
dominant will which behind our varying moods and 
longings determines the persistent direction in which 
our life is moving. It may be that almost uncon- 
sciously we are trying to appropriate out of life 
all about us just what will serve our own ends, select- 
ing out of reality only what we feel we can use for 
our own advantage. As someone has put it “trying 
to loot life rather than live it’”—seeing the existence 
of this wonderful world, the existence of other peo- 
ple and even the existence of God himself only as 
it may be measured by our own interests. So, as 
the years go by there comes a constant narrowing 
of outlook. More and more we see in people and 
things only what we expect to see because we can 
dispose of them more conveniently if we have them 
labelled and—as the saying goes—‘‘know where to 
put them.” 

That is what had happened to the scribes and 
Pharisees. In their self-centeredness they had made 
even the law of God just a means of their own 
advancement. They would do what they thought 
to be right because every such decision was, as it 
were, another item in their favor in their account 
with God and in the building up of their reputation 
among their fellow men. So they could talk of hav- 
ing less or more righteousness as if it were a com- 
modity that one could store up against a rainy day 
and in their preoccupation with their own interests, 
their careful calculation of what would be of use to 
them in establishing a satisfactory position in this 
world and in the next so they could not see how 
wonderful was the life of Jesus—that strange 
prophet of Nazareth—as he went about among them 
in his compassionate ministry of love. They put 
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him down as the ordinary demagogue for, as it was 
said, the people all hung upon his words. They 
could not feel that he had anything to give them, 
for in their self-centered blindness they felt that by 
their own effort they were getting out of life just 
what they wanted and they could feel only con- 
tempt for the weak and helpless to whom Jesus was 
bringing a new realization of their significant part 
and place in the world. So they went on to fear 
and hatred of one who brought new hope and hap- 
piness into human life. 

Let us not think that we are just considering a 
group of men who belong to a remote past. Only 
too easily we may undergo the same gradual nar- 
rowing of the range of our experience because we 
have shut ourselves up within the closed circle of 
our own interests. The little self that we have made 
the center of things becomes more and more im- 
portant as the only thing that has reality, while all 
the time there seems less and less reason for its 
existence, imprisoned as it increasingly becomes in 
the loneliness of its own desires and appetites. As 
a playwright and poet of our own day has put it: 

“Hell is one’s self. 
Hell is alone; the other figures in it 
Merely projections. There is nothing to escape from, 
And nothing to escape to. One is always alone.” 


Alone because other people have no reality of their 
own but have become the mere figments of our 
imagination. 

On the other hand, if we never forget that our 
life is just part of a life infinitely greater than our 
own so that the center of things lies outside the 
self; that it is our privilege and joy to belong to 
God and discern the working of his power in life 
all about us, our privilege to see that “something 
more” in people and in things that gives them their 
own distinctive reality, we shall find that with the 
passing of the years we are sharing an always larger 
richness of experience; that as we grow older we 
are more quick to see beauty and truth and good- 
ness whenever they may show themselves. Con- 
stantly aware of the mystery and the wonder of 
God’s world, we shall have a deeper insight into the 
worth of the lives of others and a more understand- 
ing sympathy with them, grieving with their sor- 
rows and rejoicing with their happiness as we go 
on learning to live in the largeness of the love of 
God. In St. Paul’s phrase, we shall be “alive unto 
God” and discerning his presence everywhere, we 
shall find that for all its sorrows, its difficulties and 
its tragedy, life has an unfailing joy and splendor 
and we shall face the future whether here or here- 
after, not in self-centered fear but in eager ex- 
pectation of new experience of God’s goodness, be- 
cause we have been caught up out of self by the 
power of the endless life of the Son of God. 
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Contact—Club—Christ 


The following impressions of Bishop Eivind Berggrav on American church life were sent to us in re- 
sponse to our request, and we are glad to share his impressions with our readers. Bishop Berggrav was 1m 
America for four months, before, during and after the Second Assembly of the World Council. His impres- 
sions of American church life, appreciative as they are, contain some very telling implied criticisms, which 


Americans will find very illuminating. 


To THE EDITOR: 

You shouldn’t Mr. Editor, ask a man who is 
enthusiastic about his experiences to write an article 
appraising his own happy memories. He is not a 
proper judge. In this case at least, he has only ex- 
amined some parts of the whole field. Certainly he 
fancies that all the evangelical denominations of 
U.S.A. share very important common traits as far 
as daily church life is concerned. But this may be 
due to wishful thinking on his part. His observa- 
tions were limited: he found himself 90% inside the 
borderline of American Lutheranism, and he very 
seldom listened to a sermon, because he himself more 
often was forced into the pulpit. 

All reservations taken, I venture to say that to me 
American church life seemed to be more attractive, 
more in contact with people in general than is the 
case in Europe. This may be the result of the social 
warmth of your church atmosphere, of the type of 
family-like fellowship which you enjoy. People 
seemed to be happy about their church-affiliation. 
That which people enjoy is made attractive to others. 
As I saw it, it was not due to the magnetic force 
of a famous speaker, nor to the effect of anything 
peculiarly “interesting,” but owing to the affinity of 
the ‘“‘millieu”—here of the collective fellowship in 
the Church of our Lord. 

It belongs here that—as far as I could see—par- 
ents and children, the “whole family” so often 
created a joint group in the church affiliation. The 
European churches consist of individuals, the Amer- 
ican ones more of families. 

Of course I am well aware of the critical remarks 
at this point coming from European (and Amer- 
ican?) observers: that the U. S. churches are mass 
churches lacking much of the individual conviction 
of faith, An American business man mentioned to 
me when I voiced my surprise at the large attend- 
ance at services, “Remember that the churches here 
also are peoples’ clubs.”” There may be truth in this, 
as far as it goes. But to my mind, the remark also 
points to something very evangelical, namely to the 
social trend so often noticeable in the New Testa- 
ment. In the United States there may be a double 
trend: a need for religious intercourse with fellow 
men (the herd instinct), and also the need for fel- 
lowship in Christ with your neighbor. There was 
an obvious will to share the secular demands of your 
fellow men, thus opening a path for further com- 
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munication. In the U.S.A. a pastor or a parish 
worker may be approached by any man wanting his 
advice—to be extreme—about how to secure a good 
used car or something. This in Europe is not con- 
sidered the proper thing for a Gospel-man to be 
engaged in. Ours is the care of the souls, not of the 
cars (“of course!’). Neither would it be proper 
with us to have basketball backboards on the wall 
of the parish hall of (or even in) the church. The 
churches of Europe to a very small degree—if at 
all—evaluate “natural” contacts with the ordinary 
man. We do not, like you, “command the respect of 
the outsiders,” or “make friends” by means of secu- 
lar contacts. We think we are more pious, and we 
claim to be more directly converting people. Result: 
lack of contacts, lack of conversion! 

The word contact seems to me to be the keyword 
of U.S.A. church life. There are many sorts of 
paths to man’s mind. Any sort of contact is a path 
created by what Christ called love. I think it is 
evangelical even if someone then may speak of 
churches being clubs. 

Of course this “method” is a risky one, resulting 
—Europeans would remark—in gathering fish of 
every kind and filling the church with a mixture 
of worldliness and holiness, achieving not a true, 
not a pure fellowship (again: “club”). In talks 
with American pastors this problem was often con- 
sidered. They were not at all shocked even if they 
were aware of the risk. They argued that we cannot 
demand a man to be fully converted “beforehand.” 
He has just become aware of his needs. The job 
of the Church then is to confront him with the Gos- 
pel. Jn Church this ordinarily happens. The church 
ticket is not a ticket to heaven, it is an invitation 
to the fellowship in Christ on earth. If a man ac- 
cepts this invitation, he is welcome as church mem- 
ber. 

The presupposition of such a practice is that the 
salt is alive in the midst of the congregation. Who 
of us is able to investigate the quality of this salt 
in American churches? I only ask you to keep an 
eye on this all-important point. In a church of 
the “family-type” religious shallowness very easily 
may take effect. As far as I can see American 
church life may in the future enter into sort of a 
crisis. To be congealed in the block of their church 
gives people of today the much wanted feeling of 
safety. Does the Church then mean more to them 





than Christ? Do they take the fellowship itself as 
their basis of life, careless of their own individual 
conviction ? Even if they do, this is not totally wrong, 
but it forwarns of a possible crisis when conditions 
change. 

In this connection I might mention that I was 
impressed by the narrow limits of freedom of in- 
dependent personalities, resulting perhaps from the 
congregational trend in most of the denominations 
of the U.S.A. 

Along with the “club” concept goes the strongly 
impressive mentality of giving. To me the offerings 
in the services were quite devotional in their effect, 
revealing the impact of common action. The dollar 
as with one of your favorite expressions—seemed 
to be “under God.” 

Summa: I found a broad and most varied pro- 
gram, a strong and differential scope of activity 
open to church members, the churchgoers in strong 
solidarity, close to the block-formation, and the 
“style” of services both traditional and flexible, in- 
cluding drama, flags and processions and music on 
a high level. 

I was impressed ! 





Faithfully yours, 


EIvIND BERGGRAV 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editors: 


Thank you for publishing Elizabeth Auer’s letter 
in your December 13 issue. It is the most concise, lucid, 
and eloquent statement of the central challenge to 
Protestant Christianity that I have had the pleasure of 
reading. I am in full agreement with her diagnosis of 
the malady which grips us as members of a rich society. 
However, I do not share her concern over the inability 
of the artists and writers of our time to present us with 
a cure. We must not dismiss writers who portray the 
tragic, futile side of our civilization as mere “pessi- 
mists.” Don’t they fulfill their function when they 
confront us forcefully with the bleak fact of our moral 
and spiritual immaturity? For the cure we must look 
to prophets, not artists. Fortunately there are many 
men of vision who daily “reformulate our Christian 
ideas and ideals” to meet the challenge of materialism. 
These men, exemplified by the names on your masthead, 
write, teach, and preach in full awareness of “the de- 
mands of the historical situation,” but all too often there 
are no ears to hear. 

I am a lay member of a church which was fortunate 
in having a ministry from which those “who are serious- 
ly searching for goals above and beyond the material 
ones” did not turn away. Nevertheless, eight years of 
dedicated, creative, searching ministry was insufficient 
to win a majority of the members of the church away 
from basically materialistic value patterns. This fact 
was evidenced when the membership application of a 
negro couple was rejected by a narrow margin in a 
vote of the congregation. 
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No, we cannot blame our writers, our artists, our 
ministers, our seminaries, or our theologians for our 
predicament. Their voices cry out—and even if they 
were to become silent we could not escape the blame. 
We need go no further than the Sermon on the Mount 
to find a “new concept of man” which is the answer for 
all history. It is not answers that we lack. We are rich 
—we must learn humility. We are anxious to achieve 
social success—we must learn courage to do the right 
thing even though it means standing alone against the 
crowd. 

Sincerely, 


DonaLp G. BENJAMIN. 


To THE EDITOR, 


We are preparing a study on communism and the 
churches sponsored by the Fund for the Republic, Inc. 
Material from all parts of the country on this subject 
would be useful and welcome. Persons with informa- 
tion on any of the following three topics are invited to 
communicate with us at 500 West 122nd Street, New 
York 27, N. Y.: (1) Documented evidence of actual com- 
munist attempts to infiltrate the churches or make use 
of clergymen—Protestant, Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, 
or Jewish. (2) Examples of false and irresponsible 
charges of communist influence on religion in America. 


RaLtpH Lorp Roy 
Paut A. CARTER 


To THE EDITORS: 


Reverence for the ecumenical movement should not 
prevent anyone from making loyal criticism of the 
fruits of that movement, as Walter Van Kirk seems 
to assume in his letter of “reply” (C&C, Dec. 27, 1954) 
to Ernest Lefever’s thoughtful critique (C&C, Nov. 29, 
1954) of the Evanston Report on International Affairs. 
The important issue Mr. Van Kirk raises is how we are 
to regard ecumenical documents. Certainly they cannot 
be treated as infallible encyclicals—as neither Mr. Van 
Kirk nor Mr. Lefever would hold. But neither should 
admitted weaknesses—either of “bad theology” or of 
inadequate political analysis—be obscured in the name 
of tolerance for the requirements of “emerging consen- 
sus” or patience in “historical perspective.” 

Mr. Van Kirk’s defensiveness is not about the con- 
tent of the Report nor against Mr. Lefever’s major 
criticisms of its message but rather about an alleged 
“misconception of the ecumenical movement.” Appar- 
ently Mr. Van Kirk, who can countenance no criticism 
of the Report without naming it “blunderbuss” or 
“random buckshot,” regards an ecumenical document as 
little more than an expression of the public opinion of 
church members. How can we conclude anything else 
than that, for Mr. Van Kirk, the only questions are 
whether the articulation of that opinion is accurate and 
whether it is improving? The ecumenical movement 
would be a dead issue amounting to no more than a 
“get-together” if this were the context in which we re- 
garded its documents and continued its conversation. 
The “misconception” is Mr. Van Kirk’s. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Saint 
fieretiris 





ST. HERETICUS 





Note from the Editorial Board: 


The actual facts of the life of St. Hereticus are 
difficult to determine with accuracy. Herr F. Um- 
laut, for example, in his monumental Geschichte des 
Gottesglaubens und Abgottesglaubens (Marburg, 
1894, 7 vols.) does not even mention him, and only 
a few lines are accorded to him in the exhaustive 
work of Monsieur J. Laplume de Matante, L’ histoire 
des herétiques. 

About the most that can be said of St. Hereticus 
with any assurance is summarized below: 


1. According to the most impartial observers, it 
appears that St. Hereticus was born about 10 A.D., 
so that his mature years and influence are seen to 
coincide roughly with the beginning of the Christian 
era. 


2. Phlym-phlam, the great British Unitarian dog- 
matist, credits St. Hereticus with playing a decisive 
role in the composition of the Nicaean Creed (see 
his The Decline of Truth: A Study of the Transi- 
tion from Ethics to Chalcedonianism). 


3. Doppeloppelopovitch, who has won justly de- 
served fame as an interpreter of Russian orthodoxy, 
with his The Parting of East and West, says only 
of St. Hereticus, “fl. ca. 1054 A.D.” 


4. A Counter-Reformation document states in no 
uncertain terms that St. Hereticus attained his 
majority on October 31, 1517, and that among 
Protestants his doctrine has been believed “every- 
where, always, and by all.” (“quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus.’ ) 


5. Certain Reformation writers (cf. inter alia, 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, omnia opera) place the 
major activities of St. Hereticus several decades, 
and even centuries, earlier than the Tridentine au- 
thors, claiming that Hereticus (significantly, the 
title “St.” is not used) was most obviously active 
during the late medieval and early Renaissance 
period, particularly in the area centering about mid- 
way up (or down) the west coast of the Italian 
peninsula. 
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6. Most important of all, no account of St. Here- 
ticus has ever made any reference to his death, and 
he is one of the very few saints for whom no 
authenticated relics have been discovered. 

What are we to conclude from this admittedly 
meagre evidence? An impartial weighing of the 
testimony leads inconclusively, but at least sug- 
gestively, to the uneasy feeling that St. Hereticus 
may still be alive. At the very least, if he himself 
has not survived the ages, he has clearly bequeathed 
to subsequent generations such a multitude of prog- 
eny (each equipped with a fecundity no less as- 
tonishing than his own) that those principles to 
which St. Hereticus dedicated himself will clearly 
find their own exponents in every age, to the dis- 
comfiture of the faithful. 

Why, then, it may reasonably be asked, has the 
Church seen fit to canonize this errant child, whose 
life appears to have been dedicated to confusing the 
faith, confounding the faithful, and comforting the 
faithless? The truth of the matter is very simple. 
The Church, in her infinite wisdom, would prefer 
heresy to flourish within her walls, rather than have 
it rampant in attack upon her from without. She 
recognizes, furthermore, that the heretic is not total- 
ly wrong, and that his sin consists of an over- 
emphasis on one aspect of the truth in such a way 
as to distort it, rather than in a flagrant denial of 
the truth. Thus St. Hereticus (for it is indeed from 
him that the cognate we have been using in this 
paragraph is derived) plays a most significant role 
in the total life of the Church, and his utterances 
can even be beneficial to believing Christians who 
are prepared to see the grain of truth enshrined in 
them, at the same time that they resist the implica- 
tion to follow him all the way. 


* * *x 


The editors of Christianty and Crisis are pleased 
to announce that an unpublished MSS, clearly from 
the pen of St. Hereticus, has recently been dis- 
covered near their office. (It has, in fact, been 
rumored for a quarter of a century that St. Hereti- 
cus had taken up permanent abode at Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary—the first saint in history, perhaps, 
to secure tenure.) The timely character of many of 
his utterances suggest, indeed, that his influence, far 
from decreasing, may in fact be on the increase, 
and that at all events his is a voice which must 
once again be reckoned with. 

In subsequent issues of this journal, unexpurgated 
extracts from the writings of St. Hereticus will be 
presented, with only such editorial comments as may 
be necessary to render obscure references pertinent 
to our readers. 

HERreETICUus, JR. 
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sensus achieved, 
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It is not “perfectionism” but rather our sacred duty 
to put to any ecumenical paper the question: Is it true— 
true to the Gospel and true to the facts of the contem- 
porary situation? This is the question Mr. Lefever has 
attempted to help us ask. His critique stands within the 
ecumenical movement and becomes a part of its living 
and lively conversation. Mr. Van Kirk’s defensiveness 
is the extraneous distraction. At the most, Mr. Lefever’s 
less than gentil’ style has left his otherwise extremely 
valuable and valid critique open to this kind of irrelevant 
“reply.” 

RoBert A. GESSERT 


Desegregation and the Church-Related Colleges 
Reprinted as summarized in Information Service, 
January 29, 1955 

The National Student Council of the YMCA con- 
ducted a survey of white Southern Protestant church- 
related colleges to discover “(1) if Negro students have 
been admitted; (2) if applications from Negroes were 
desired; and (3) what aid would spur the movement 
toward desegregation.” L. Maynard Catchings, associate 
executive director of the Council responsible for inter- 
racial and intercultural relations, reports briefly on the 
results of this survey in Jntercollegian (New York), 
January, 1955. Of 83 white Protestant colleges in the 
area 24 (29 per cent) are admitting Negro students, 
16 (19 per cent) are shifting to desegregation, and 43 
(52 per cent) will not accept Negro students. Admin- 
istrators in the last group gave “a variety of reasons.” 
These seem to the writer to mean that “the college ad- 
ministrator alone is unable to effect the change. . 
[and that] they also indicate that his commitment to 
nonsegregated education in the college is essential to 
speeding the process of conversion in others who are 
responsible for the college.” Eleven of the 12 theological 
seminaries admit Negroes. Only two of the adminis- 
trators “favored continuation of racial segregation in 
educational institutions.” “No serious difficulty” has 
occurred in the colleges that now take Negro students. 
It should be noted that “usually only a few Negroes have 
been admitted.” 
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